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Executive Summary 


States have employed numerous strategies over the past decades to improve student learning and 
academic performance, such as incorporating exit exams as a requirement for students to earn a 
high school diploma and changing educational policies and requirements aimed at raising stan- 
dards for all students. The perceived link between successful completion of high school with a 
standard diploma and future opportunities is demonstrated by the federal and state attention paid 
to graduation rates. An ongoing challenge has been how to include students with disabilities in 
these policies and has resulted in variable practice across states. Questions concerning how best 
to include students with disabilities in state and local assessments and whether or not to grant dif- 
ferent diplomas are central to state policy discussions. It is important to understand the intended 
benefits and unintended consequences of various policy approaches on students with disabilities. 


To this end, it is important to continue to document graduation policies in relation to students with 
disabilities. The controversy over intended and unintended benefits and consequences continues, 
necessitating a clear understanding of the policies and requirements. To assist in thinking through 
the policy issues that need to be addressed, an examination of policies and requirements, as well 
as individuals’ perspectives on potential effects of these on students with disabilities, is required. 


The present study was undertaken to update what is known about the status of graduation policies 
across the nation. It follows up on previous work, the last such study having been conducted in 
2011 (Johnson, Thurlow, & Schuelka, 2012). Three research questions served as the focus of this 
national study of high school graduation requirements and diploma options for students with and 
without disabilities: 


1. What is the range and variation in state graduation requirements and diploma options across 
the United States for students with and without disabilities? 


2. What are the intended and unintended consequences for students when they are required to 
pass exit exams to receive a high school diploma? 


3. What are the intended and unintended consequences of using single or multiple diploma op- 
tions for students with disabilities? 


Responses were collected from states via an online survey that contained questions aligned to 
previous surveys. Respondents were state directors of special education or their designees in all 
50 states, the District of Columbia, and two territories, the Virgin Islands and Micronesia. 


Results indicated some changes in graduation requirements and diploma options from the previ- 
ous survey. Trends found include: 


¢ There is a strong increasing trend in states providing diploma options exclusively for 
youth with disabilities. 


¢ There has been a break in trend in states increasing graduation requirements. 

¢ The exit exam requirement is becoming less common for students with disabilities. 
Recommendations from this study are as follows: 

* Clarify the assumptions underlying state graduation requirements and diploma options. 


¢ Ensure students with disabilities have the opportunity to learn the material they will be 
tested on in state and local assessments. 


¢ Make high school graduation decisions based on multiple indicators of students’ learning 
and skills. 


¢ Clarify the implications of developing and granting different diplomas for students with 
disabilities. 


* Conduct ongoing research on the intended and unintended consequences of state gradu- 
ation requirements and diploma options. 
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Introduction 


Over the past half century, America’s education system has been criticized for the number of 
students exiting high school without the skills and knowledge necessary to become productive 
citizens. Starting primarily from the report A Nation at Risk in 1983, which described America 
as falling behind its international counterparts in economic and educational growth, standards- 
based reforms and more rigorous graduation requirements have been implemented (Elmore & 
Rothman, 1999; Heubert & Hauser, 1999). 


The standards-based reform movement focused on improving educational outcomes by raising 
academic standards for all students. In 2010, new college- and career-ready standards were pro- 
posed (Council of Chief State School Officers and National Governors Association, 2010) and 
adopted by most states. These standards were followed by Next Generation Science Standards 
(National Research Council, 2012), again with a number of states adopting them or incorporat- 
ing them into their own standards. With increasing numbers of high school students needing 
to pursue postsecondary education, training, and jobs that required high school diplomas, high 
schools increasingly are being called on to prepare “college-ready” graduates, putting more 
pressure than ever before on high schools to prepare their students, including those with dis- 
abilities, so that all students can demonstrate college- and career-ready knowledge and skills. 


Federal laws have played an important role in reinforcing the goal of having students graduate 
from high school college- and career-ready. In 2015, the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA) was reauthorized as the Every Student Succeeds Act (ESSA). It requires states 
to have college- and career-ready academic standards for all students, and assessments that 
measure those standards in grades 3-8 and once in high school. Although states can set up their 
own accountability systems, ESSA requires that students’ academic performance be a major 
part of the accountability system, and that results be disaggregated for students with disabilities. 


ESSA also requires that a specific measure of graduation be included in states’ accountability 
systems—the adjusted cohort graduation rate (ACGR). This rate is defined as the number of 
students who graduate from secondary school with a regular diploma in the standard number of 
years (i.e., four). States are required to track and report graduation rates for students with and 
without disabilities (as well as for other student subgroups). 


For the first time, ESSA also recognized a state-defined alternate diploma as being appropri- 
ate for counting in states’ graduation rates (Thurlow, Test, Lazarus, Klare, & Fowler, 2016). 
This diploma is intended only for students with the most significant cognitive disabilities who 
participate in an alternate assessment based on alternate achievement standards (AA-AAS). 
ESSA also limited participation in the AA-AAS in a subject area to 1% of the total number of 
all students tested in the subject area. 
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States’ special education units have their own accountability system. They are held accountable 
for developing State Systemic Improvement Plans (SSIPs) with State Identified Measurable 
Results (SIMRs). Eleven states and two other entities (e.g., DC) have identified measures fo- 
cused on graduation rates for students with disabilities. In addition, all state special education 
units are required to annually report on 17 indicators and submit their results (in relation to 
targets) each year in an Annual Performance Report (APR). Indicator 1 of this annual report 
is graduation performance. Based on this and other indicators, states are designated as Meets 
Requirements, Needs Assistance, Needs Intervention, or Needs Substantial Intervention by the 
Secretary of Education. 


Although federal agencies are very interested in graduation rates and require states to report 
them both publicly and to the U.S. Department of Education, decisions about what students 
must do to graduate with a regular diploma are left to the states. Recent analyses have raised 
concerns about the differences in states’ requirements for graduation with a regular diploma 
(Civic Enterprises, 2018) and differences in requirements for some groups of students, particu- 
larly students with disabilities (Achieve, 2016a, 2016b). 


Data confirm that the concern about graduation rates and requirements for students with dis- 
abilities is justified. On average, there is a difference of more than 20 percentage points in 
graduation rates between students with and without disabilities. According to the most recent 
Building a Grad Nation report (Civic Enterprises, 2018), 26 states reported graduation rate gaps 
for students with disabilities and other students greater than the national average. Thirty-one 
states had graduation rates for students with disabilities below 70%. Four states had graduation 
rates of 50% or less. Although these rates are an improvement over those in past years (e.g., 
Civic Enterprises, 2017), the change is minimal, with gaps remaining. 


States have experimented with an array of diploma options for their students over the past two 
decades (Guy, Shin, Lee, & Thurlow, 1999; Johnson & Thurlow, 2003; Johnson, Thurlow, & 
Shuelka, 2012; Johnson, Thurlow, & Stout, 2007; Thurlow, Ysseldyke, & Anderson, 1995). 
Diploma options are not all alike and vary from honors diplomas to certificates of completion/ 
attendance, occupational diplomas and others. In addition to diploma options available to all 
youth, some diploma options are available exclusively to students with disabilities. Whether 
these diploma options are equivalent to the standard high school diploma has become a criti- 
cal area of examination, in part because increasing graduation requirements tends to result in 
increased dropout rates among students with disabilities (Plunk, Take, Bierut, & Grucza, 2014). 


This report examines the results of a national study on the current status of state graduation 
policies and diploma options for youth with disabilities. We examined state policies in relation 
to their intended benefits as well as possible unintended consequences and compared the find- 
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ings with the previous study by Johnson et al. (2012). The rationale for these studies is based 
on the following assumptions: 


e State and local district graduation requirements for students with and without disabilities 
continue to evolve, and there is a need to follow these policy trends and examine their 
impact on youth with disabilities. 


e States and local districts are also evolving a range of differentiated diploma options for 
students with and without disabilities, and these options need to be examined to assess 
their potential impact on youth with disabilities. 


¢ As states and local districts proceed in implementing these policies and procedures, ad- 
ditional information is critically needed to examine both their intended and unintended 
consequences for youth with disabilities. 


Graduation Requirements and Exit Exams 


Exit exams are one strategy used by states to determine a student’s eligibility to graduate from 
high school. These tests are considered to be “high stakes” because they are a single assessment 
used to determine a student’s eligibility to receive a high school diploma. Although the use of 
exit exams was on the rise for many years, with 16 states using exit exams as a condition of 
receiving a standard diploma in 1997 (McDonnell, McLaughlin, & Morison, 1997) and 24 in 
2007 (Johnson et al., 2007), in recent years a number of states have repealed or delayed high 
school exit exams, bringing the current total down to 13 (Karp, 2017). As discussed above, this 
may have much to do with the passing of ESSA, which gives states the authority to determine 
whether exit exams or other requirements must be met for students to earn a diploma (Alvarez, 
2016; Lee, n.d.; MN Department of Education, 2016; NEA, n.d.). 


Although the adjusted graduation rate from 2013-14 demonstrated that more than half of all 
states were on pace to reach a 90% graduation rate by 2020 (Civic Enterprises, 2016), the gradu- 
ation rate for students with disabilities continues to fall behind that of their peers. This may be 
due in part to the programming options available to students with disabilities. One study found 
that seven states offered no different routes to the diploma and only seven had routes specifi- 
cally for students with disabilities (Thurlow, Cormier, & Vang, 2009). Even given these limited 
options, schools across the U.S. offered nearly 100 different kinds of high school diplomas in 
recent years (Gewertz, 2017). 
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Diploma Options 


An array of high school diplomas exists; not all diplomas are alike and the diploma options 
available differ by state. Diploma options include the standard diploma, certificates of comple- 
tion and attendance, honors degrees, General Educational Development (GED), and others. 
Diploma options range in their perceived prestige. While some diplomas reflect high academic 
achievement, others may be specifically for students receiving special education services (Guy 
et al., 1999). Johnson et al. (2012) found that some states offered as many as seven diploma 
options (Nevada) while 17 states only offered a standard diploma. Receiving a nonstandard 
diploma may impact students’ future career and educational opportunities (Erickson & 
Morningstar, 2009; Hartwig & Sitlington, 2008). 


It has been suggested that 85-90% of students with disabilities can meet the same graduation 
standards as students without disabilities, as long as they are given the supports and specific 
instruction to meet their unique learning needs (Achieve, 2013). However, the national gradua- 
tion rate for students with disabilities has increased only 10% from 2006 to 2014, moving from 
56.9% to 66.3%, and is on average 20 percentage points lower than their peers (Achieve, 2016). 


The graduation rate for students with disabilities is affected by the diploma options available 
to them. The graduation rate for students with disabilities in states with no diploma option 
exclusively for them is 7.6% points higher, at nearly 66%, than in states with diploma options 
exclusively for students with disabilities, hovering around 59% (Achieve, 2016). With the pas- 
sage of ESSA in 2015, the successful graduation potential of students began to change, as states 
were given permission to develop a state-defined alternate diploma for students with the most 
significant cognitive disabilities (Achieve, 2016). 


States differ in their diploma options for students with disabilities. Some (26) states only offer 
the standard diploma while others (24) offer a diploma option exclusively for students with 
disabilities (Achieve, 2016). Eighteen that offer only the standard diploma option give the 
Individualized Education Program (IEP) team total control over the coursework required for 
graduation, which results in ambiguity in student achievement and inconsistency on outcome/ 
achievement expectations. Only 13 of the 24 states that offer a diploma option exclusively for 
students with disabilities have set course requirements for graduation (Achieve, 2016). 


Different diploma options for student with disabilities have their share of unintended conse- 
quences, including variation across states and repercussions in terms of eligibility for employ- 
ment and postsecondary educational opportunities. Employers have reported unwillingness to 
hire individuals who have earned different diploma options because of a lack of understanding 
of what they mean and what expectations the student has met (Hartwig & Sitlington, 2008). In 
a qualitative study by Hartwig and Sitlington (2008), five employers of 25 interviewed reported 
they were unwilling to hire someone with a certificate of completion, attendance, or achieve- 
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ment, and six other employers were unsure whether they would hire that person. Results were 
similar for students who completed GED programs, with three employers reporting they would 
be unwilling to hire this individual and three employers being unsure (Hartwig & Sitlington, 
2008). Of all the diploma options, occupational diplomas fared the best in this study, with 20 
of the 25 responding employers reporting they would be willing to hire individuals who had 
been awarded this certificate (Hartwig & Sitlington, 2008). 


Having a different high school diploma may also impact an individual’s access to postsecondary 
educational opportunities. Erickson and Morningstar (2009) interviewed postsecondary repre- 
sentatives in two states and found that students with disabilities were admitted to each postsec- 
ondary institution using the same criteria as for all students. Standard high school diplomas or 
GEDs were favored over other certificates, which were treated the same as not graduating from 
high school. Even at schools with open enrollment policies, students who earned exit certificates 
were allowed to take classes but were ineligible to receive financial aid. Both states advocated 
for multiple measures to be used to demonstrate a student’s ability to succeed in postsecondary 
education. 


Overview of the Study 


The present study builds on the earlier work of Thurlow et al. (1995); Guy et al. (1999); John- 
son and Thurlow (2003); Johnson et al. (2007); and Johnson et al. (2012). These earlier studies 
examined state graduation policies and diploma options across all 50 states and the District of 
Columbia. The purposes of these earlier studies were to: (1) provide policymakers and state 
education agency personnel information on the current cross-state status of graduation require- 
ments, and (2) create a database to track changes in policy as states develop and change their 
graduation policies. The present study was undertaken to update the status of states’ graduation 
policies and to track changes in policy and attitudes over time. Three primary questions served 
as the focus of this national study of high school graduation requirements and diploma options 
for students with and without disabilities: 


1. What is the range and variation in state graduation requirements and diploma options across 
the United States for students with and without disabilities? 


2. What are the intended and unintended consequences for students with disabilities when 
they are required to pass an exit exam to receive a high school diploma? 


3. What are the intended and unintended consequences of using single or multiple diploma 
options for students with disabilities? 
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Method 


A survey was developed to obtain information on district and state graduation policies and 
practices, including respondent perceptions of the impact of these policies on students with dis- 
abilities. Survey questions were also developed to align, in part, with the five prior studies. The 
survey instrument was submitted for limited review to selected state and local special education 
directors for feedback on the appropriateness of the items included. 


Respondents included state directors of special education or their designees in all 50 states and 
the District of Columbia. In several cases, the state directors of special education delegated the 
task of completing the survey to other knowledgeable persons, including state education agency 
transition specialists, state assessment personnel, and others. Respondents could complete the 
survey in one of three ways. Choices included completing an online survey, completing a writ- 
ten copy of the survey and returning the response by mail, or by requesting a phone interview 
with University of Minnesota research staff. Data collection occurred from May to October 
2017. A total of 47 states responded to the survey, representing a 94% response rate. Three 
states (Alabama, Hawaii, and Missouri) and the District of Columbia did not respond to the 
survey. In some cases, states did not respond to all survey questions. All data gathered were 
summarized in tables. 


Results 


Survey responses are summarized in this section of the report. The data presented here represent 
the status of state graduation policies and diploma options at the time of data collection from 
state education agency personnel, May to October 2017. Given the dynamic nature of policy 
discussions across the U.S. concerning state graduation policies and diploma options, it is highly 
likely that changes in these policies have occurred since the time of data collection. Previous 
surveys (Guy et al., 1999; Johnson & Thurlow, 2003; Johnson et al., 2007; Johnson et al., 2012) 
provided evidence of the significant variation and ever-changing political environments of states 
regarding graduation requirements. Wherever possible and appropriate, the results of the current 
survey were compared to responses from past surveys. 


Graduation Requirements 
Regarding graduation requirements, we asked the following questions: 


¢ How are high school graduation requirements for students with Individualized Education 
Programs (IEPs) established in your state? 
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¢ Has there been an increase in graduation requirements to receive a standard diploma in 
the past five years? 


Participants were asked to choose from one of the following responses: 


¢ State provides minimum requirements and LEAs (local districts) may add to them. 
e State provides minimum requirements and LEAs cannot add to them. 

e State provides guidelines and LEAs may set their own requirements. 

¢ No state requirements exist—LEAs set their own requirements. 

¢ No state requirements exist—requirements are established by IEP teams. 

e State is in transition from local to statewide requirements. 


Table | provides information on how graduation requirements are established by states. The 
most common practice across states is for the state to provide minimum requirements and al- 
low LEAs to add to them. A total of 39 states currently have graduation requirements reflect- 
ing this practice. Five states (Florida, Kentucky, Nevada, Oklahoma, and South Carolina) set 
requirements for graduation and LEAs are not allowed to change them. Only two states, Iowa 
and Nebraska set guidelines for graduation requirements with LEAs having the final decision. 


Table 1. Source of High School Graduation Requirements for Youth with Disabilities 


State 
State provides State No state 

provides minimum provides require- State is 
minimum require- guide- No state ments— in transi- 
require- ments lines and require- Require- tion from 

and LEA LEA may ments— ments are local to 
set own LEA sets established statewide 

require- own re- by IEP require- 

quirements 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Table 1. Source of High School Graduation Requirements for Youth with Disabilities (continued) 


State 
State provides State No state 
provides minimum provides require- State is 
minimum require- guide- No state ments— in transi- 
require- ments lines and require- Require- tion from 
and LEA LEA may ments— ments are local to 
set own LEA sets established statewide 
require- own re- by IEP require- 
quirements 
Kansas 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hamp- 
shire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Texas 


Table 1. Source of High School Graduation Requirements for Youth with Disabilities (continued) 


State 
State provides State No state 

provides minimum provides require- State is 
minimum require- guide- No state ments— in transi- 

require- ments lines and require- Require- tion from 

ments and LEA LEA may ments— ments are local to 
and LEA set own LEA sets established statewide 
may add require- own re- by IEP require- 

quirements 


Utah 


(Missing: California) 


In comparing the 2017 results with the three previous surveys (Johnson & Thurlow, 2003; Johnson 
et al., 2007; Johnson et al., 2012), a significant trend can be observed, as seen in Figure 1. Over 
the period 2003 to 2017 there was a modest increase in states providing minimum graduation 
requirements with the possibility for LEAs to add requirements, shifting from 67% in 2003, to 
68% in 2007, to 90% in 2011 and with some decline to 85% in 2017. 


Figure 1. States Providing Minimal Graduation Requirements From 2003 to 2017 
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States were asked whether there had been an increase in graduation requirements to receive a 
standard diploma in the past five years. Data were obtained for 46 responding states. Table 2 


shows that 29 states reported no changes to their graduation requirements. Seventeen states indi- 


cated that graduation requirements had increased for both students with and without disabilities. 
No states reported an increase in graduation requirements for only students with disabilities or 


for only students without disabilities. 


Table 2. Increase in the Graduation Requirements to Receive a Standard Diploma 


Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Montana 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 


New Mexico 


10 


Yes, just for Yes, just for Yes, for both 
students with students without students with and 
disabilities disabilities without disabilities 


Table 2. Increase in the Graduation Requirements to Receive a Standard Diploma (continued) 


Yes, just for Yes, just for Yes, for both 
students with students without students with and 
disabilities disabilities without disabilities 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 


Vermont 


Virginia 


Washington 


(Missing: Nebraska) 


In 2011, 33 states indicated that there had been an increase in the graduation requirements to 
receive a standard diploma for both students with and without disabilities, down from 36 states 
in 2007 (Johnson et al., 2007). As shown in Figure 2, there is a continuing trend in fewer states 
reporting increased graduation rates over time. 
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Figure 2. Percentage of States that Increased Graduation Requirements Over Time 


2011, 72% 


2V1i 2017 


Note: Data for year 2003 are not available. 


Table 3 lists specific changes in individual states, as reported by the states. As would be expected, 
changes in graduation requirements varied by state. A general trend toward increased credits 
in specific coursework (e.g., math) was noted in several states reporting on this survey item. 


Table 3. State Changes in Graduation Requirements for Youth with Disabilities 


Comments 
“Increase in number and rigor of math courses.” 


“Math” 


Maine “A change to proficiency-based which is a higher standard in our state than credit- 
based - currently transitioning into proficiency-based and not yet fully implemented.” 


“Some local districts have made changes” 
Nevada “Students are required to participate and pass End-of-Course Exams as well as a 
College and Career Ready Exam in order to graduate with a standard diploma.” 


New “Increased Math requirement from 3 to 4 years.” 
Hampshire 


North Caro-_ | “For general ed. there has been a change in the math requirements and exceptional 

lina children has dropped an alternate diploma for our EC students in the Occupational 
Course of Study.” 

Ohio “Increased coursework and end of course exams, addition of pathways to gradua- 
tion through: coursework, end of course exams; WorkKeys and industry credential, 


ACT/SAT score of remediation free.” 


Oregon “Inclusion of essential skills standards for regular diploma and addition of modified 
and extended diploma options.” 


Pennsylvania | “Effective May 17, 2016 requirements for meeting proficiency in statewide assess- 
ments was suspended.” 


“CTE requirement, Virtual Course addition.” 


Washington | “Move from 18 to 24 credits.” 


Wisconsin “Added mathematics credit and a civics exam.” 
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Diploma Options 
Diploma Options Available for All High School Graduates. 


The survey asked the following question about diploma options available to youth: 
e What types of high school diplomas are available to youth? 
Response items for this survey question included: 


¢ Regular/standard diploma 

¢ Honors diploma 

¢ JEP/special education diploma 

° Certificate of attendance 

° Certificate of achievement 

¢ Occupational/vocational diploma 
e Other 


Table 4 illustrates the range of diploma options for high school graduates with and without dis- 
abilities across the 47 states responding to the survey. The diploma options include a standard 
diploma, honors diploma, IEP or Special Education diploma, certificate of attendance, certificate 
of achievement, occupational diploma, or others. Of these, 11 states offered an honors diploma, 
seven offered an IEP or Special Education diploma, 14 states offered a certificate of attendance, 
five states offered a certificate of achievement, and four states offered an occupational/voca- 
tional diploma. Nine states also offered other types of diplomas, such as academic or technical 
diploma or commissioner’s seal. 


Table 4. Types of High School Diplomas Available to Youth 


IEP/ Occupa- 
Special ifi tional/ 
Regular/ Educa- tificate of 
Honors Standard tion Achieve- 
Diploma Diploma | Diploma 


California 


Colorado 


Table 4. Types of High School Diplomas Available to Youth (continued) 


Occupa- 
Certifi- Cer- 
Regular/ cate of | tificate of 
Honors Standard Atten- Achieve- 


Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 
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Table 4. Types of High School Diplomas Available to Youth (continued) 


IEP/ 
Special ifi tional/ 
Regular/ Educa- tificate of 
Honors Standard tion Achieve- 
Diploma Diploma | Diploma 


Texas 


Twenty states offer only the standard/regular diploma to both students with and without dis- 
abilities. (We counted the honors diploma to be equivalent to the standard diploma.) The re- 
maining 27 states offered multiple diploma options. The highest number of options offered by 
an individual state was five (Wisconsin) and three other states reported offering four diploma 
options (Mississippi, Nevada, and Tennessee). 


Compared to our previous studies (Johnson & Thurlow, 2003, Johnson et al., 2007, Johnson et al., 
2012), diploma options have remained relatively similar. States and local school districts continue 
to experiment with different diploma options in response to changing graduation requirements 
and interests. This reflects the ongoing challenge of states and local school districts in creating 
meaningful exit credentials that signal the completion of the student’s educational career. 


Diploma Options Available Only for Students with Disabilities 


When exploring diploma options available exclusively to students with disabilities, the survey 
asked the following question: Are there any high school diplomas that are available to students 
with disabilities only? 


Response items for this survey question included: 


¢ No 

¢ Yes, IEP/special education diploma 
e Yes, certificate of attendance 

e Yes, certificate of achievement 
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e Yes, occupational/vocational diploma 
e State-defined alternative diploma 
e Other 


The survey requested states to indicate whether there were any high school diplomas that were 
available only to youth with disabilities. Our results show that the majority, 31 states, reported 
that they did not have diplomas that were available to youth with disabilities only. Of the re- 
maining states where different diplomas were granted only to youth with disabilities, four states 
used the certificate of attendance, two states used the certificate of achievement, one state used 
an occupational/vocational diploma, and two states used a state-defined alternate diploma. As 
the term implies, the IEP/special education diploma was used by six states only for youth with 
disabilities. Full results are shown in Table 5. 


Table 5. Diplomas Available Only to Youth with Disabilities 


Yes, 

Yes, Occupa- 

Cer- tional/ State- 
tificate of Voca- Defined 
Achieve- tional Alternate 

Diploma Diploma 


Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 


Georgia 
Idaho 


Illinois 


Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Table 5. Diplomas Available Only to Youth with Disabilities (continued) 


Yes, 

Occupa- Yes, 
tional/ State- 
Voca- Defined 
tional Alternate 

Diploma Diploma 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hamp- 
shire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Total: 31 
(Missing: North Carolina) 
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Figure 3 illustrates some variation over time in the use of only the standard diploma option 
available to only youth with disabilities. Overall, these trends show an increase over time. 


Figure 3. Percentage of States with Only Standard Diploma Option Available to Youth with 
Disabilities 
100% 

90% 


80% 
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60% 
50% 
2007, 35% 
40% , 
‘ 2003, 28% 

30% 
20% 
10% 

0% 
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Allowances Made for Youth with Disabilities to Receive a Standard Diploma 


The survey asked the following question about allowances to receive a standard diploma: 


e What allowances are available for students with disabilities to enable them to earn a stan- 
dard diploma? 


Respondents were asked to select from the following items and check all that apply. 


e None 

e Number of credits may be reduced 

e Alternative courses can be used to earn required course credits 
¢ Course performance criteria may be lowered 

e Test performance criteria may be lowered 

e Addressed individually in IEP 

e Extensions are granted 

¢ Other 


States varied in the allowances they made for youth with disabilities to receive a standard diploma. 
Table 6 reports on these state practices. Forty-one states reported offering at least one type of 
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allowance for youth with disabilities to receive a standard diploma. Several states, particularity 
Idaho, Minnesota, Montana, Oregon, Virginia, and Wisconsin, offered a wide range of allow- 
ances. Seventeen states (down from 23 in 2011) allowed alternate courses to be used to earn 
the required course credits to graduate with a standard diploma. Only three states—Montana, 
Washington, and Wisconsin—allowed the reduction of credits. Four states (Idaho, Minnesota, 
Montana, and Wisconsin), allowed the lowering of course performance, four states (Minnesota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, and Virginia) allowed the lowering of test performance criteria, and four 
states (Idaho, Montana, New Hampshire, and Washington) allowed extensions. As shown in 
Table 6, the most common allowance was to permit the IEP team to address the issue (33 states). 
Only five states—Arizona, Delaware, Mississippi, Nevada, and South Carolina—allowed no 
exceptions to graduation requirements for students with disabilities. 


Table 6. Allowances Made for Youth with Disabilities to Receive a Standard Diploma 


Alternate 
courses 
may be Course 
used perfor- Test per- Ad- 
to earn mance formance | dressed Exten- 
credits required criteria criteria individu- sions 
may be course may be may be ally in may be 
reduced credits lowered lowered IEP granted 
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Table 6. Allowances Made for Youth with Disabilities to Receive a Standard Diploma (continued) 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Montana 
Nebraska 


Nevada 


shire 

New Mexico 
New Jersey 
New York 
North 
Carolina 


North 
Dakota 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylva- 
nia 

Rhode 
Island 


South 
Carolina 


South 
Dakota 


Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 


Virginia 


Washington 
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Table 6. Allowances Made for Youth with Disabilities to Receive a Standard Diploma (continued) 


Alternate 
courses 
may be Course 
Num- used perfor- Test per- Ad- 
ber of to earn mance formance | dressed 
credits required criteria criteria individu- 
may be course may be may be ally in 
reduced credits lowered lowered 


Virginia 


(Missing: Kansas) 


When compared to the 2003, 2007, and 2011 survey results (Johnson & Thurlow, 2003; John- 
son et al., 2007; Johnson et al., 2012), states granting extensions for youth with disabilities to 
receive a standard diploma had seen the most change. The number of states granting extensions 
decreased from 22 states in 2007 to 15 states in 2011 to just four states in 2017 (as shown in 
Table 6). However, the total number of states offering any allowances to youth with disabilities 
to receive a standard diploma has remained relatively constant at 90% of states in 2003; 94% 
of states in 2007, 96% of states in 2011, and 89% of states in 2017 (as shown in Figure 4). 


Figure 4. Percentage of States that Have Allowances for Youth with Disabilities to Receive a 
Standard Diploma, 2003-2017 


2007, 94% 
. 701 a% 
003, 90% 2011, 96% 2017, 89% 


2003 2007 2011 2017 
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Involvement of Community Stakeholders 


We asked the following questions about involvement of community stakeholders in decisions 
relating to diploma options: 


¢ Does your state have multiple diploma options? If so, what is the involvement of stakehold- 
ers in discussing the implications of these options for policy? 


We asked about the involvement of three types of stakeholders: postsecondary institutions, the 
business community, and the general community (parents, students, etc.). 


Respondents were asked to provide information about the involvement of community stakehold- 
ers in discussions and decisions about the use of different diplomas. As states and local school 
districts adopt different diplomas, a pressing question is the extent to which they are valued by 
stakeholders in the community. Postsecondary education institution representatives, employ- 
ers, and general community members (youth, parents, others) represent three critical groups of 
stakeholders that states or local school districts may engage on policy discussions about pos- 
sible diploma options. Hartwig and Sitlington (2008) found general confusion among business 
community members and representatives of postsecondary institutions about the meaning and 
requirements of various diploma options. 


Table 7 identifies states that involved community stakeholders in discussions of different diplo- 
mas. Involving stakeholder groups helps to ensure that diploma options are understood in terms 
of their meaning and rigor in relation to the states’ standard diploma. With 22 states responding 
to these questions, Table 7 shows that 13 states reported involving postsecondary institutions, 
13 states reported involving members of the business community, and 14 responding states 
reported involving the general community in conversations about alternative diploma options. 
When a state or local school district sought consultation from community stakeholders, they 
were more likely to seek such consultation from multiple stakeholders (postsecondary educa- 
tion institutions, employers, and general community members). There has been some increase 
in outside stakeholder involvement from 2003 to 2017 (Johnson & Thurlow, 2003, Johnson et 
al., 2007, Johnson et al., 2012), but this increase appears to be relatively small. Overall, only 
approximately one-half of the states with different diplomas engage stakeholders in discussion 
about different diplomas. 
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Table 7. Involvement of Community Stakeholders in Alternative Diploma Discussions 


Postsecondary State Involved State Involved 
Institution Business Community | General el 
| ves | No | Yes | No | 
ee ee ee 
Delaware | Ee 
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Rhode Island 


Notes: Missing: Arkansas, Massachusetts. This question does not apply to the 29 states who reported that they 
do not have different diploma options for students with disabilities. 


State Data on Students Receiving Different Diplomas 


With regard to diplomas options, we asked the following question: 


¢ Dostates keep data on the number of students receiving each diploma option? If so, is this 
information available by disability category? 


In this study, we sought to learn whether states maintain data on the number of students receiv- 
ing each diploma option and whether they did so by disability category. Seventeen states were 
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omitted from this question because their previous response indicated they do not offer different 
diploma options. Only eight states responded to this question. Of these states, Mississippi was 
the only state that did not keep data on the number of students receiving each diploma option. 
Six states—Florida, Nevada, New York, Oregon, Tennessee, and Virginia—kept their data avail- 
able by disability category. Results from this question are presented in Table 8. 


Table 8. State Data on Students Receiving Different Diplomas 


Does your state keep data on the Is the data on the number of students 
number of students receiving each receiving each diploma option avail- 
diploma option? able by disability category? 


Florida 


[vs [no] es | 
We 
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Note: Data missing for Georgina, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, North Carolina, and West Virginia. 
This question does not apply to the 29 states who reported that they do not have alternative diploma options for 
students with disabilities. 


General Education Development Diploma 


We asked a question about the use of the General Education Development (GED) Diploma: 
¢ Has a provision been made to use the GED as an alternate route to earn a standard diploma? 


State data were collected to determine whether states used the GED as an alternate route for 
students to earn a standard diploma. Responses were received from 46 states (see Table 9). Of 
these respondents, 38 states reported using the GED as an alternate route for students to earn 
a standard diploma. Eight states reported that they do not allow students to use a GED as an 
alternate route to earn a standard diploma. 
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Table 9. State Data on Provisions to Use a GED as an Alternate Route to Earn a Regular 


Diploma 


Montana 
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Table 9. State Data on Provisions to Use a GED as an Alternate Route to Earn a Regular 
Diploma (continued) 


|State | NO 

[Pemsyvena [| + 
[rode nd | 
[Sou Carcina[» | 
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(Missing: North Carolina) 


Exit Exams and “High Stakes” Testing 


In regard to exit exams and other “high stakes” testing, the survey asked the following questions: 
¢ Does your state require a state exit exam in order to receive a high school diploma? 


¢ Does your state require students with disabilities to pass an exit exam in order to receive 
a high school diploma? If so, how are the passing scores applied to the exam? 


¢ Does your state require exit exams just for students without disabilities? 


As noted earlier in this report, the passing of state exit exams increasingly has become a gate- 
way for receiving a high school diploma. ESEA and other state standards-based reforms have 
centered on the use of exams as a means of benchmarking student performance and sometimes 
as a means for receiving a high school diploma. The term “high-stakes testing” has been as- 
sociated with the use of exit exams. When the receipt of a high school diploma is contingent on 
passing certain exit exams, high-stakes testing applies. 
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Table 10, notes that 16 of the 47 states responding have exit exams and 31 do not. Johnson et al. 
(2011) reported that 25 states had exit exams in the previous survey, which was a slight increase 
from 24 states in the 2007 Johnson et al. survey. The 2017 survey shows a departure from this 
increasing trend as the number of states requiring exit exams to receive a high school diploma 
dropped to its lowest number (16 states) from its peak in 2003 (27 states). Of interest in Table 
10 is that the 16 states with state exit exams did not maintain separate practices for students 
with and without disabilities in passing the exit exam in order to receive a high school diploma. 


Table 10. States Requiring Youth to Pass a State Exit Exam in Order to Receive a High School 
Diploma 


Yes for students | Yes forstudents | Yes, for both students 
with without with and without 
disabilities disabilities disabilities 
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Table 10. States Requiring Youth to Pass a State Exit Exam in Order to Receive a High School 
Diploma (continued) 


a a Yes for students | Yes for students | Yes, for both students 
with without with and without 
disabilities disabilities disabilities 
a 
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The decreasing trend for requiring an exit exam to earn a diploma is shown in Figure 5. The 


figure covers the time period from 2003 to 2017. 
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Figure 5: Percentage of States Requiring Youth to Pass an Exit Exam to Receive a High School 
Diploma, 2003-2017 
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State Record Keeping and the Exit Exam 


States were asked to provide information on record keeping and the exit exam, including the 
item: 


¢ Does your state keep records on how students with disabilities perform on exit exams? If 
so, are records kept by disability category? 


The survey requested information on whether states maintained records of the number of students 
taking the exit exam and, if so, whether this information was available by disability category. 
As shown in Table 11, of the 16 states with an exit exam, 11 answered this question with all 
but one reporting that they kept state records of the number of students taking the exit exam. 
(One state did not mark a response to the item.) Eight states made this information available by 
disability category. As most states indicated, these data and information are reported centrally 
and collected mostly in education information management systems. A passing score on the 
exit exam is explicitly determined by the state. When asked this question on the 2011 survey, 
no state reported that LEAs had control over determining passing scores for the exit exams. 
Also, in comparison with the 2007 and 2011 survey results, there was a general increase in the 
percentage of states that not only are maintaining records of students taking the exit exam, but 
also reporting by disability category. 
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Table 11. State Record Keeping on Students with Disabilities Taking the Exit Exam 
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Note: Data missing for Ohio, Washington, New Mexico, Louisiana, and Nevada. This question does not apply to 
31 states that do not require exit exam. 


Grade Students First Take the Exit Exam 


We asked the following question about the grade in which students can first take the exit exam: 
¢ In what grade can students first take the exit exam? 


In the 2011 and 2017 surveys, several questions were added to better understand how exit exams 
functioned in each state. We wanted to better understand the grade at which a student is first 
able to take the exit exam. This is important because some students may need extended time 
to prepare for the exit exam while others may require additional opportunities to earn a pass- 
ing score. Table 12 indicates that three states (Florida, Indiana, Washington) offered the exam 
in grade 10, two states (Maryland and Texas) in grade 8, one state (Louisiana) in grade 9, and 
one state (Oregon) in grade 11. A total of 2 states also used as an exit exam end-of-course tests 
that assess specific content knowledge and occur more frequently than a general exit exam as 
the exit exam. End-of-course exams may eliminate an “all or nothing” scenario but could also 
make graduation contingent on a single academic subject in which a student may struggle. 
These findings are consistent with data from the 2011 survey, with states most frequently allow- 
ing students to take the exit exam for the first time in 10" grade and at the end of each course 
(Johnson et al., 2012). 
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Table 12. The Grade in Which Students First Take the Exit Exam 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Mississippi 
Nevada 

New York 


rota: ———-[ot2ta[si1jo| 2 | 


Note: Data missing for New Jersey, New Mexico. This question does not apply to the 31 states that do not require 
exit exam. 


Subject Content Tested on the Exit Exam 


Survey items included: 
¢ What subjects are students tested on in exit exams? 


Next we asked whether states had separate exit exams for different content areas, or whether 
they used one comprehensive exit exam that covered multiple content areas. We asked every 
state that required an exit exam what content areas were tested. These results are reported in 
Table 13. Eight of the 15 states with exit exams responding to this survey question reported 
testing content in all five subject areas of inquiry (math, reading, writing, science, and social 
studies). Eight states reported including social studies as a required subject on their exit exam. 
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Table 13. Content Tested on the Exit Exam 


| [wae | neaing | wring | sence | ston 
Reading Studies 
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Note: Missing: New Mexico. This question does not apply to the 31 states that do not require exit exam. 


Use of College Entrance Tests as Exit Exams 


The survey asked two questions about the use of college entrance tests in place of the exit exam: 
¢ Is the SAT or ACT the exit exam for your state? 
* Can students use their SAT or ACT scores in place of the exit exam? 


When asked whether they used the SAT or ACT as the exit exam in their state, nine of the 14 
states responding to this question reported they did not. Five states (Florida, Mississippi, New 
York, Oklahoma, and Oregon) reported allowing SAT or ACT scores to substitute for the exit 
exam. These findings are similar to those from the 2011 survey (Johnson et al., 2012). Results 
are shown in Table 14. 
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Table 14. Use of the SAT or ACT in Place of the Exit Exam 


SAT score | ACT score 
can be can be 
Neither used in used in 
ACT or place of place of 
the exit the exit 


Indiana 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Mississippi 
Nevada 

New Jersey 
New York 

Ohio 
Oklahoma 


Oregon 


Texas 


Total: 


Note: Data missing for New Mexico. This question does not apply to 31 states who do not have exit exam. 
Scores Used for Exit Exams 


The survey asked one question about how scores for passing the exit exam were determined: 
¢ How are scores for passing the exit exam determined? 


Although 16 states reported they required students to pass an exit exam in order to receive a 
high school diploma, not all states held youth with disabilities to the same passing score as 
youth without disabilities. Table 15 shows that eight states held both students with and with- 
out disabilities to the same passing score; however, three states with exit exams (New York, 
Oklahoma, and Oregon) reported that they used the same test for both students with and without 
disabilities but permitted different passing scores in order to receive a high school diploma. No 
responding state reported using different tests and different scores for students with disabilities 
to participate in the exit exam. 
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Table 15. Requiring Youth with Disabilities to Pass the Exit Exam 


If students with disabilities in your state are required to participate in the 
exit exam to receive a high school diploma, how are the passing scores 
applied to the exam? 


The same test and same The same test is used Different tests and 
passing scores are used for for both groups, but different scores 
students with and without | different passing scores | are used with each 
disabilities are permitted group 


Florida 


Indiana 
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Note: Missing: New Mexico, Louisiana, Nevada, Ohio, and Washington. This question does not apply to the 31 
states that do not require exit exam. 


Consequences of Failing the Exit Exam 


States were asked about the consequences of failing the exit exam: 
¢ When students fail an exit exam and need to retake it, what are their options? 


For a student who failed the exit exam, 13 of the 14 states responding to this question al- 
lowed that student to retake part or all of the exit exam. Three states (Oregon, New Jersey, and 
Washington) permitted students to take a different form of the exam or section of the exam. Six 
states (Florida, Maryland, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Oregon, and Washington) allowed students 
to take a different exam altogether. Louisiana, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Virginia allowed 
students to petition for an exemption to the required exit exam and still receive a diploma. 
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Table 16. Consequences of Failing the Exit Exam 


Students can Students Students can 
Students can take an alternate can take a petition for 
retake the same form of the different exam | exemption and still 
exam/section exam/section altogether receive a diploma 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Mississippi 


Nevada 


New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


Note: Missing: New Mexico. This question does not apply to the 31 states that do not require exit exam. 


Intended and Unintended Consequences of State Graduation Requirements and 
Diploma Options 


The survey asked states about the intended and unintended consequences of graduation require- 
ments in three items: 


e What are the intended and unintended consequences of having a single or multiple diploma 
options? 


¢ What are the intended and unintended consequences of the exit exam? 


¢ What are the intended and unintended consequences of not including students with dis- 
abilities in the exit exam? 


As noted throughout this report, the range and variation in state graduation requirement policies 
and practices and the use of diploma options is extensive. Perceived intended and unintended 
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consequences of state graduation requirements and use of different diploma options for youth 
with disabilities were also examined in this national survey. State education agency personnel 
were requested to respond to several questions on the intended and unintended consequences of 
(a) requiring students with disabilities to pass exit exams to receive a standard diploma, (b) use 
of single diploma options, and (c) use of multiple diploma options. Respondents were presented 
a list of statements derived from findings of previous surveys and asked to check all that applied 
to their state. Tables 17-22 summarize states’ responses in relation to these policies and practices. 


Table 17. Possible INTENDED Consequences of Having Multiple Diploma Options 


Possible INTENDED Consequences of Having Multiple Diploma Number of state responses 
Options agreeing with statement 
Increase in the number of students within the state receiving some 

form of a high school diploma 

Local school districts have more flexibility in determining the man- 

ner of student exit 


Ability to create options that are viewed as motivating and engag- 
ing for students with disabilities reduces the dropout rate 


Increased ability to recognize students for high performance a 


States are better able to maintain “high” academic standards for 
their regular or standard diplomas when alternate diplomas are 
available 


Table 18. Possible UNINTENDED Consequences of Having Multiple Diploma Options 


Possible UNINTENDED Consequences of Having Multiple Number of state responses 
Diploma Options agreeing with statement 
Different diploma options are viewed as substandard a 
Perceptions that the use of multiple diplomas will result in develop- 

ing “special” tracks for students to follow 

Communicating different options to parents and students is prob- 

lematic 


Access to postsecondary education programs for students with 
diplomas other than the standard diploma is limited if the different 
diplomas are viewed as watered down in content or of less value 
to postsecondary admissions staff 


Gauging the meaning of different diploma options in terms of stu- a 


dents skills and abilities is confusing for employers 
IEP teams fail to hold students with disabilities accountable for 


passing high school exit exams or certain courses—expectations 
are lowered for some students with disabilities 
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Table 19. Possible INTENDED Consequences of a Single Diploma Option 


Possible INTENDED Consequences of Single Diploma Option Number of state responses 
agreeing with statement 
More students with disabilities earn a standard diploma 


High expectations for all students, including students with disabili- 31 
ties, are maintained 


Having a single diploma option helps build consistency regarding 
the meaning of the requirements associated with the diploma--all 
students work on the same state standards 


The single option provides future employers and postsecondary 
education institutions with a clearer and more detailed record of 
the student’s performance 


The single option creates an important sense of equity--all stu- 
dents are extended the same options, tested on the same stan- 
dards, and viewed by school personnel, as well as community 
members, as equally participating 


As graduation requirements increase, fewer students (both gen- 
eral education and special education) actually receive the stan- 
dard diploma 


The dropout rate may increase if students who cannot meet high 14 
standards or who cannot pass statewide tests opt to drop out 


The standard diploma may be perceived as too general and wa- 
tered down 


In order to help students with disabilities meet the requirements 3 
for a standard diploma, states may lower their overall standards 
for general education students 

The number of special education students remaining in school up 


through age 21 may increase because they cannot meet all of the 
requirements for the standard diploma earlier 
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Table 21. Possible INTENDED Consequences of the Exit Exam Requirement 


Possible INTENDED Consequences of the Exit Exam Number of state responses 
Requirement agreeing with statement 
More students with disabilities participate in the general educa- 

tion curriculum and achieve good results 

Preparation for adult life and future independence is improved by 

accessing postsecondary education and employment 


The “differences” between general education and special edu- 
cation students are reduced--all students are held to the same 
standards, are required to pass the same exams, and receive the 
same diploma 


Table 22. Possible UNINTENDED Consequences of the Exit Exam Requirement 


ee ere eg with statement 

Some students with disabilities fail to receive a | Some students with disabilities fail to receive adiploma si 

eo a 
[Disesacion and confcs wih parents sometimes esut 8 


Some students may need to remain in school longer to meet the 
requirements of the standard diploma 


States and local school districts are forced to create different diplo- 
mas and pathways to ensure that students exit with some form of a 
high school exit credential 


Two additional questions were asked on the survey, including: 


¢ Ifno exit exam is used, what factors played a role in your state’s decision not to require 
an exit exam in order to receive a high school diploma? 


¢ What discussions are currently taking place in your state about the graduation exam and/ 
or diploma options? 


States without an exit exam were asked to indicate factors that played a role in the state’s deci- 
sion to not require an exit exam. The responses are shown in Table 23. Responses to this ques- 
tion varied extensively. The primary response was identified as “State’s political climate is not 
favorable to exit exams.” It should be noted, however, that 13 states reported other factors as 
contributing to their decision not to require exit exams. 
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Table 23. Factors that Played a Role in the Decision Not to Require an Exit Exam 


Factors that Played a Role in the Decision Not to Require an Exit Number of state responses 
Exam agreeing with statement 
We had an exit exam, but it did not have the intended results 


An exit exam does not accurately measure student performance 
State’s political climate is not favorable to exit exams 


Exit exams are unfair to low socioeconomic students and schools 
Exit exams are costly 


States also were asked to indicate discussions taking place about exit exams and diploma op- 
tions. Responses are shown in Table 24. A total of 42 states responded to this question with 25 
reporting that there is no apparent change anticipated in discussions about exit exams. Sixteen 
states reported that their states were considering adding diploma options, seven states would 
be adding exit exams, and other states noted either eliminating or decreasing both exit exams 
and different diploma options. These trends reflect the ongoing discussions and changes states 
are engaged in regarding graduation requirements and diploma options. 


Table 24. Discussion Currently Taking Place About Exit Exams and Diploma Options 


Discussion Currently Taking Place About Exit Exams and Diploma | Number of state responses 
Options agreeing with statement 


increasing course requirements 


No change in the nature of assessment is anticipated in the next 
year 


Discussion 


Accountability has been the cornerstone of educational policy since the mid-1980s, with leg- 
islation such as the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) and the Every Student 
Succeeds Act (ESSA) raising the stakes. This focus on accountability has been critical in driving 
quality education for all children. However, developing and implementing policies to support 
educational opportunities for students with disabilities remains a challenge to states and local 
school districts. ESSA advances equity by upholding protections for students with disabilities 
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and requires, for the first time, that all academic standards must be in place to prepare students 
to be successful in college and careers. 


This iteration of the survey illuminated many educational practices that directly impact educa- 
tional opportunities for youth with disabilities. Major findings include: 


There is a strong increasing trend in states providing diploma options exclusively for 
youth with disabilities 


All 47 states offer the standard diploma. Twenty states, however, reported providing only the 
standard diploma, with the remaining states offering multiple diploma options to students with 
and without disabilities. This is an increase from 2011, when 17 states offered just the standard 
diploma, and 2007, when 18 states offered just the standard diploma (Johnson et al., 2012; 
Johnson et al., 2007). The 2011 and 2017 versions of the survey added to this finding by asking 
states if they offer diploma options available only to students with disabilities. The number of 
states offering such diploma options increased from 22 states in 2011 (Johnson et al., 2012) to 
32 states in 2017. Of responding states, only five states that offered a diploma option exclusively 
to students with disabilities in 2011 did not again offer such an option exclusively to students 
with disabilities in 2017. Seventeen states reported providing a diploma option exclusively for 
students with disabilities in both the 2011 and 2017 survey iterations, and 15 states reported 
offering a diploma option exclusively for students with disabilities for the first time in the 2017 
survey. This finding demonstrates an increasing trend toward providing alternate routes to gradu- 
ation for students with disabilities. 


Proponents of offering youth with disabilities a diploma option exclusive to them claim that it 
helps increase the number of students receiving a diploma and helps motivate and engage stu- 
dents with disabilities, leading to reduced dropout rates. However, others argue that providing 
different diploma options may lead to many unintended consequences including difficulty com- 
municating options to parents and students, limiting access to postsecondary education programs 
and employment opportunities, and wider perceptions that a different diploma is substandard. 
What will remain a challenge to states and local school districts will be ensuring that diploma 
options are recognized as having the same social and economic value as the standard diploma 
so postsecondary educational and employment opportunities are available to youth who pursue 
these diplomas. 


There has been a break in the trend in states increasing graduation requirements 


While states still report increasing requirements for graduation, the number of states reporting 
increasing requirements has been steadily declining since the survey first asked the question in 
2007. In 2007, 28 states reported increasing requirements for graduation, falling to 20 states in 
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2011 and just 17 states in 2017. Two of the 17 states--Delaware and Indiana--reported increas- 
ing requirements for graduation on all three iterations of the survey (2007, 2011, 2017); 3 states 
of the 17—Nevada, New Hampshire, and North Carolina—reported increasing requirements 
in both 2011 and 2017 iterations of the survey; and 3 states—Alabama, South Carolina, and 
Virginia—reported increasing requirements for graduation for the first time in the 2017 survey. 
Ten states reported their state had not increased requirements for graduation on any of the three 
survey waves, in 2007, 2011, or 2017. 


Exit exam requirements are decreasing for students with disabilities 


In the 2017 survey, the number of states reporting requiring students to pass an exit exam as a 
condition of graduation was the lowest it has been since the first iteration of this survey in 2003. 
In this latest iteration of the survey, just 16 states reported requiring students with disabilities 
to pass an exit exam as a condition of graduation, down from 23 states in 2011, 20 states in 
2007, and 27 states in 2003. Of these 16, 12 states reported requiring an exit exam on the 2003, 
2007, and 2011 surveys as well. One state of the 16—Washington—reported using exit exams 
on the 2017, 2011, and 2007 surveys; two states of the 16—Ohio and Tennessee—reported 
using exit exams on the last two survey iterations (2017 and 2011), and only one state of the 
16—Oregon—reported using exit exams for the first time on this iteration of the survey. This 
demonstrates a trend away from states implementing exit exams as a requirement for graduation 
and a consistency in practice among states that require students to pass an exit exam. 


Requiring students to pass an exit exam as a condition for graduation has many intended and 
unintended consequences that impact students both during and after high school. Proponents 
of the exit exam note that requiring students to pass an exit exam leads to increased participa- 
tion of students with disabilities in the general education curriculum, decreased “differences” 
between general education students and special education students as all students are held to the 
same standard, and improved access to postsecondary education and employment opportunities, 
leading to students’ improved preparation for adult life. However, many point out the unintended 
consequences of the exit exam requirement for students with disabilities, including failure to 
receive a diploma, increased dropout rates, lowered student self-esteem, increased dissatisfac- 
tion among parents and family members of students with disabilities, and delayed graduation, 
as students may remain in school longer to meet the requirements of the standard diploma. 


When asked about discussions currently taking place about exit exams, 25 of 42 responding 
states said there was no anticipated change in assessment in the next year, while 3 states were 
discussing removing the exit exam requirement and 7 states were discussing adding an exit 
exam policy. Twelve states reported they would not require an exit exam because the political 
climate in their state does not support exit exams. 
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Recommendations 


This study found great variability in state graduation requirements for students with and without 
disabilities. As educational policies and practices continue to evolve, examination of their con- 
sequences for students, families, professionals, and schools must be prioritized. Offered below 
are several recommendations that may help to guide state and local district decision making 
when implementing state graduation requirements and different diploma options for students 
with disabilities. 


Clarify the assumptions underlying state graduation requirements and diploma options. 


Many policies and practices discussed in this study were derived from general education, without 
much consideration of their appropriateness for students with disabilities or the consequences 
of their application to students with disabilities. It is important to ask what is required for stu- 
dents with disabilities to participate in high-stakes exit exams and what consequences different 
alternative diploma options may have on students’ ability to earn a high school diploma and 
pursue postsecondary educational and employment opportunities. Questions about the rationale, 
specific requirements, and criteria used for each diploma option, and who receives them, must 
be fully addressed. 


Ensure students with disabilities an opportunity to learn the material they will be tested 
on in state and local assessments. 


Ensuring students an adequate opportunity to learn the skills and knowledge required to partici- 
pate in state and local assessments is at the heart of the debate over testing policies and practices. 
In order to learn the material covered on these assessments, many students with disabilities will 
need access to special services and supports, including effective instruction by highly qualified 
teachers and support services personnel, a curriculum aligned with state standards, accommo- 
dations (extra learning time, special teaching methods, etc.), and other resources and supports 
(Johnson et al., 2012; Johnson et al., 2007). 


Make high school graduation decisions based on multiple indicators of students’ 
learning and skills. 


State requirements for graduation range from Carnegie units to competency tests, exit exams, 
or end-of-course exams, or some combination thereof. Due to the limited content areas covered 
on exams, students may jeopardize their graduation if they struggle in any particular subject. 
Although this study showed states’ use of exit exams to be declining, continued efforts to mea- 
sure student learning and skills in multiple ways are necessary. 
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Clarify the implications of developing and granting different diploma options for 
students with disabilities. 


There is a lack of research on the impact a student’s high school diploma may have on their post- 
graduation opportunities (Gaumer, 2003). States and local districts need to thoroughly discuss 
and reach consensus on the meaning and rigor of different diplomas, with the involvement of 
community employers and representatives from postsecondary educational institutions. Consis- 
tently since the first iteration of the survey in 2003, states have reported minimal involvement of 
community stakeholders in defining and implementing diploma options, resulting in confusion 
about the meaning and value of different diplomas. Students and families need to know whether 
graduating from high school with a document other than a standard diploma grants them access 
to postsecondary education programs. This issue is not the same as concerns about the meaning 
of grade point averages or class ranks earned by students to meet postsecondary enrollment 
criteria. Employers also need to be consulted and engaged in discussions about the meaning of 
different diplomas. If they are not, they may view different diplomas as a convenient screening 
mechanism for new employees. 


Conduct ongoing research on the intended and unintended consequences of state 
graduation requirements and diploma options. 


There is a critical need for research that examines the current and future implications of varied 
state requirements and diploma options for students with disabilities. Several unintended nega- 
tive consequences of such policies have been documented and reported in the past (Johnson 
et al., 2007; Johnson et al., 2012), including high failure rates on state and local assessments, 
potentially unnecessary grade-level retention of students, increased dropout rates, students not 
receiving a standard diploma at the end of their high school education, and other difficulties. 
Despite the apparent potential for unintended consequences, there are also intended benefits to 
students and others. The impact of these policies on students and families, teachers and schools, 
and communities needs to be more fully understood as states and local districts proceed to 
implement or repeal graduation requirements and varied diploma options. Further work based 
on observation of the effects of these policies and practices is needed. 


Conclusion 


The consequences and implications of graduation policies and practices for students with dis- 
abilities, particularly the use of tests as a requirement for graduation, are not well understood 
and little research has been done to document their impact. This survey aimed to shed light on 
the educational policies of states as well as national trends relating to these issues. The difficul- 
ties that students experience in passing state exit exams or meeting minimum criteria required 
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for the receipt of a standard diploma should not result in lowered expectations, the narrowing 
of program options, or removal of the student from the general education curriculum. 
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